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Our Date With Destiny 


Mak 12, 1947, will be a memorable day in 
American history. When the President was 
about to address Congress on the Near East crisis, 
Senator Vandenburg interrupted proceedings in the 
Senate in order, he said, “that we may keep our 
date with destiny.” Thus the acknowledged leader 
of the Republican majority in matters of foreign 
policy, gave his approval in advance to the demand 
of a Democratic President, that the United States 
assume a new role in world affairs. A new mood 
had been developing in the country and the congres- 
sional leaders knew it. Even the opening prayers 
in House and Senate held an anticipatory note. 

That Washington had sensed the feeling of the 
country pretty accurately, the subsequent reaction of 
the press proved. Discordant notes are not lacking, 
and they may increase, but there seems to be a broad 
consensus supporting the new Truman doctrine. 
“Manifest destiny” is again being invoked to sanc- 
tion a vigorous thrust of American power into the 
arena of international affairs. 

The President’s proposal does not fall into the 
conventional pattern of political penetration by 
means of economic policy. Had he followed that 
line and stressed nothing but the economic needs of 
Greece and Turkey, passing over the political impli- 
cations, some people would be disturbed; but the 
demonstrable need of the countries concerned would 
have constituted an unanswerable argument. But as 
it is, there is no occasion for suspicion or surmise, 
since all is out in the open. The United States is 
called on to assume leadership in stemming the Com- 
munist tide and to be ready for large commitments 
in that direction. The President has thrown soft 
diplomacy to the winds and called a spade a spade. 
Whatever course public opinion will take from this 
point on, the position of the Government is now 
indelibly written in an unambiguous record. Soviet 
spokesmen need no longer imagine nor fabricate. 
Diplomatically, the die is cast. 

Is this an inevitable showdown in a struggle to 
check another totalitarian assault on the freedoms 
prized by the Western nations, and therefore to be 
approved? Or is it the first overt step toward a war 
for the preservation of an economic system of which 
the United States is the last great citadel, and there- 


fore too crude an enterprise for the Christian con- 
science to support? Or have we arrived at another 
of those tragic moments in history when moral 
values are indeed at stake, but when the effective 
forces mobilized for their defense are mainly those 
of self-interest-—a moment in which no fully satis- 
factory ethical alternative is presented? Each of 
these questions will be answered in the affirmative 
by large numbers of Christian men and women. 

It is true, of course, that in a hundred ways the 
Soviet Union has helped to bring on this crisis. The 
continuous pressing for advantage; the predilection 
for unilateral action; the wholesale, denunciation, 
direct or inspired, of other governments; the furtive 
concealment and secrecy; the investing of any trifl- 
ing incident with fateful significance—these and 
other factors have built up in the average American 
mind the impression of a huge conspiratorial and 
aggressive undertaking that can only bode ill for the 
nations outside the Russian orbit. At every point 
where American or British policy has been vulner- 
able, and there are many, the policy of the Soviet 
Union has furnished a plausible cover for the defect. 

But have our statesmen drawn correct conclusions 
from these patent facts? It is at least arguable that 
Russian foreign policy has been less aggressive in 
design than colossally inept, in spite of occasional in- 
stances of clever manipulation. Such a silly act as 
the condemnation of the Salvation Army on the 
ground that it is a military organization does not 
testify to a shrewdly planned policy. Again and 
again Russian diplomacy has put its worst foot for- 
ward. Moreover, the Russians have seemed to be 
totally blind to the elementary fact that unpredicta- 
bility is the surest breeder of suspicion and appre- 
hension. Any sensible person knows that the Soviet 
Union cannot afford another war but it taxes the 
average person’s imagination to reconcile her post- 
war policy with any other intention. Why was this 
not evident to her statesmen? There is not a little 
reason to suppose that a major characteristic of Rus- 
sian postwar foreign policy has been sheer ineptitude. 

On the other hand, few of us are able to measure 
the incentive furnished to the Russian Government 
and people by a terrible fear, well supported by his- 
toric events, that the capitalist world will seek at all 





costs to smother the Communist movement during 
the years just ahead, when economic rebuilding will 
exhaust all. available resources of Russia and the 
nations within her sphere of influence. If, as there 
is much reason to believe, the domestic situation in 
the Soviet Union is exceedingly precarious, some- 
thing approximating panic may have prompted her 
diplomatic course. 

On any interpretation, however, it can be argued 
that a firm stand by our Government will be the 
most effective way to stop the expansionist drive of 
the Soviet Union. No convincing case can be made 
for a hands-off policy in the light of the known facts. 
The cumulative evidence is too strong that Moscow 
is either committed to an aggressive course, or is too 
inept or desperate to be allowed to play with the 
destiny of Europe. Looked at this way, the situation 
is tragic indeed. For in coming to the relief of 
Greece, politically and militarily, we may be imple- 
menting reaction—putting the prewar Spanish situa- 
tion in reverse. Even though the projected move 
may have an immediate stabilizing effect on Soviet- 
American relations—and the current Foreign Min- 
isters’ Conference seems to have absorbed the shock 
completely—political conditions in southeastern 
Europe may be harmfully affected. There is too 
little evidence that Washington has fully appraised 
American responsibility for the long term conse- 
quences of the projected intervention. 

But the most immediately grievous aspect of the 
matter is the unilateral character of the undertak- 
ing. The gravamen of our case against Soviet policy 
is the tendency to go it alone. The curse of a divided 
world is unilateral action. The sine qua non of One 
World is multilateral action. The question is not 
whether UN is able to act, but what will be the effect 
of our ignoring it. It is a pathetic sort of rejoinder 
to the charge that UN has been by-passed to say, in 
effect, that there is nothing much there to by-pass. 
At this moment it looks as if we have lost the most 
persuasive argument against the most objectionable 
feature of Soviet policy, and at the same time dis- 
credited the only existing mechanism for resolving 
international conflicts. It may not be too late to 
repair the damage, but we had better be quick about 
it. FF. J. 


Editorial Notes 


In all of the discussion about the President’s pol- 
icy in relation to Greece, there is one point that 
should be emphasized in its positive aspects: that 
the United States has a responsibility to help all 
people who are within reach to discover a viable 
alternative to Communism, an alternative that is con- 
sistent with the growth of free institutions. The 


only defense for the support of the present Greek 
regime is that it may preserve openness in the situ- 
ation with the possibility of the growth of freedom 
thiough political conflict. When once a whole na- 
tion has come under the complete control of Com- 
munism, this openness is gone. The combination 
of the efficient police state with the ideological ap- 
peal of a missionary faith creates a closed society 
which leaves little chance for the kind of struggle 
for freedom that has hope in it. Even if it brings 
a measure of social justice to classes that have been 
oppressed, the overwhelming character of the power 
exercised by Communism, with the help of Russia, 
brings to a nation a form of political and spiritual 
oppression that it may be hard to shake off for dec- 
ades. An inefficient and corrupt monarchy, even 
though it too is oppressive, is not powerful enough 
to close the door to the open political struggle that 
may lead to a better system. If there is no chance 
of real improvement in government, if no better 
conditions for the masses of the people are possible, 
if there are no forces that are struggling for a more 
democratic order, then our policy is quite futile. 
Communism will move in anyway. 
e 


If the aim of our policy is put in this positive 
form, not as a propaganda trick, but because this is 
our real purpose, it is consistent with efforts to as- 
sure the Russian people that we have no ultimate in- 
tention to destroy Communism in Russia. The most 
dangerous aspect of President Truman’s way of pre- 
senting his policy is that it seems to have given great 
momentum to the kind of hatred of Communism and 
Russia which has long been the stock-in-trade of im- 
portant sections of American opinion. Is there no 
way of counteracting this trend ? 

e 


We reprint an article by Mr. Ian Crombie, pub- 
lished in The Christian News-Letter, because it 
raises in clear and provocative form, issues that are 
likely to be forgotten in American discussion of the 
Russian problem. It is the moral factor that is em- 
phasized in this article that creates the greatest dif- 
ference between the problems of “appeasement,’’ or 
resistance, in the case of Russia on the one hand, and 
in the case of the Nazis on the other. The fact that 
millions of people who are less articulate than Mr. 
Crombie feel as he does, is one part of the problem 
with which we cannot deal by threats and coercive 
policies of any kind. This article will help Ameri- 
cans to see why many thoughtful Europeans sincere- 
ly fear American power as much as they fear Rus- 
sian power. Whether they are right in this or not, 
it is imperative that we understand their attitude. 

Joun C. BENNETT 
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The Wholehearted Pursuit of Social Justice 


IAN CROMBIE 


I CANNOT help wishing that Christians would 
write less about the value of individual liberty and 
the threats to its continued existence. I say this, I 
hope, as a sincere believer in democracy, and not be- 
cause I have any doubt of the importance of freedom, 
or of the danger in which it is, as much now as at 
any Other time. Rather, because one does not always 
serve a cause best by dwelling upon its importance; 
sometimes it is better tactics to concentrate on some 
subsidiary cause which must be achieved in order 
that the main cause may be possible. 


I shall try to substantiate this thesis by the follow- 
ing argument. 

(a) The preaching of individual liberty at the mo- 
ment is bound to be misunderstood by most people 
in Britain. 

(b) The difference between a democratic and a 
totalitarian system is either a clear-cut distinction in 
the realm of theory, or a very rough horizontal com- 
parison in the realm of historical facts. In the first 
case, too much concentration upon the distinction di- 
rects attention too much upon “what-should-be-if- 
only” . . . and too little upon “what is.” In the sec- 
ond case, too much concentration on the horizontal 
comparison between two social organizations diverts 
attention too much from the vertical development of 
one stage out of another in any one society. 


(c) Both history and Christian understanding 
suggest that development in human affairs consists 
in getting one thing right at the expense of some- 
thing else. We are not getting steadily better; we 
correct one maladjustment and thereby create an- 
other. We end baronial squabbles and have world 
wars ; we end the injustice of slavery and start hav- 
ing “labor relations.” Therefore the question, 
“What is possible now ?”’, is always as important as 
the question, “How could human affairs be arranged 
if only men could behave reasonably ?” 


The Danger of a Wrong-Line-Up 


When a doctrine is enthusiastically received it is 
usually because it is interpreted in such a way that 
it suits the interests of some section of society. This 
preaching of individual liberty is popular and we 
congratulate ourselves on our innate British spirit 
of democracy. We are naturally democratic, but this 
truth has a twin-brother, the fact that the profes- 
sional classes are discovering that if the workers are 
to have a fair share of our milk production, the milk 
man must be forbidden to sell cream. Some of our 
newspaper commentators seem to hold that we are 
not free if we have to fill up forms—in other words 





*Reprinted by permission of The Christian News-Letter, 
London, England. 


if commodities are controlled in a time of scarcity. 
Now this is not individual liberty as understood by 
those Christians who dwell upon it; it is, however, 
what it is widely taken to mean. If I am irked by 
my inability to buy as much food as I like and I hear 
eminent Christians speaking of the threat to indi- 
vidual liberty, I take them to be endorsing my sel- 
fishness. 

When we are saying something that will be taken 
by a class in society as support of its demands, we 
should ask ourselves whether those demands are 
legitimate. Now the class which has a legiti- 
mate grudge against our social organization is 
the class which never has had (except during artifi- 
cial war-time conditions) that freedom of choice, 
which the professional classes have had and now see 
diminishing. They are quite clearly aware that they 
never will approach towards such freedom, without 
an advance towards a more equitable distribution 
of wealth. The gravest danger to social health and 
harmony comes from the belief of the workers that 
opposition to their legitimate demands is clothed in 
sanctimonious phrases about freedom. No matter 
how you protest the sincereity of your belief in lib- 
erty, you will not be believed until those who pro- 
fess moral standards preach the necessity of a more 
equal distribution of wealth at least as fervently as 
they preach liberty. You will never convince the 
bulk of the population of the importance of liberty 
(I am speaking from five years’ experience as a 
wage-earner), until you convince them, by espous- 
ing their claim for equity, that you are not using “lib- 
erty” as a catchword for reaction. The gravest dan- 
ger in our society remains the belief of most of its 
members that their just claims are being insincerely 
and sanctimoniously opposed. For its own sake, the 
church must dispel the impression that it is “in on” 
this deception; for society’s sake the church must 
admit that this deception is used, and denounce it. 


Theoretic Pattern and Historical Reality 


The difference between democracy and commu- 
nism, or totalitarianism in general, can be a quite 
clear-cut philosophical distinction. One is then talk- 
ing about different relations between human beings 
—patterns or standards, if you like, which are use- 
ful for criticism of any given society. But translat- 
ing statements about democracy into statements 
about democrats is very tricky. Our professed be- 
liefs, our conscious standards may be democratic; 
the same is true of the Americans. But in Greece, 
Persia, China, we are in danger of supporting reac- 
tion (it may be that we have to for valid reasons; 
the point is merely that in fact we are). It does 
not follow then from our democratic standards that 





we are in all our actions democrats. Communism 
as such may be opposed to liberal principles, but in 
China the Communists may in fact be more liberal 
than the Kuomintang. 


This conflict between principles and practice hap- 
pens because principles arise in a world which is a 
going concern, with causal laws of its own, in which 
some things are possible and others are not. Marx- 
ism expresses some truths about human relation- 
ships, liberalism expresses others; actual situations 
are too complex to allow the exact expression of 
any principles. The conflict between Marxism and 
liberalism is a conflict between the need for eco- 
nomic equality and the need for political equality in 
the ideal state. It is not at all the same thing as the 
conflict between East and West. Marxism will be the 
ideology of those who feel the one need acutely, lib- 
eralism that of those who feel the other. The eco- 
nomic need is felt first. In plain terms poverty is 
more unpleasant to the poor than being regimented, 
at least when the regimentation is held to be in the 
interest of a higher standard of living and more 
equitable distribution of wealth. In fact in many 
European countries the Communists, however un- 
democratic, may be the best friends—however un- 
witting—of democracy, because you will not get 
people to care about liberty until they feel them- 
selves to have a reasonable share of what is going. 
Countries which are broadly-speaking democratic 
may turn out to produce undemocratic results. Coun- 
tries which are broadly undemocratic may in certain 
circumstances lead to an increase of freedom. The 
only clear-cut distinction is that between the theories. 


What Is Immediately Possible? 


One must not neglect the question of vertical de- 
velopment. The Polish elections were not like Brit- 
ish ones; nor are eggs like kittens, but we expect 
the one of hens and the other of cats. Only some 
developments are possible in given circumstances. 
This is not to express a completely determinist view ; 
many more developments than one are possible, but 
some are not. You cannot get people to care about 
ideas which mean nothing to them. You cannot ul- 
timately form a stable government out of liberal 
politicians with no popular backing. You are often 
forced to choose between Communism and gross 
reaction. Now reactionaries are often Christians 
and move, as it was recently expressed, in the same 
moral universe as ourselves. There are beliefs which 
communists hold—and practice—which are clearly 
unchristian. But what is in fact going to happen if 
you maneuver reactionaries into power? Are you 
not bound to destroy all chances of a stable society ? 
A party which opposes popular demands is increas- 
ingly forced to abandon any liberalism it may pro- 
fess and employ repressive methods. The conflict 
between perfectly just popular demands and repres- 


sive action is bound to lead to an impossible moral 
situation. The tragedy of all Europe is that the 
knowledge is spreading that the poor need not be so 
poor, and that those who profess moral standards 
show no signs of doing anything about it; they read 
Koestler and refute Communism, and that is as far 
as they get. The whole recent history of Europe is 
surely proof that people do in fact want greater eco- 
nomic justice and security, and that they want these 
things so strongly, that many of the best of them 
are prepared to go Communist to get them. In this 
situation you cannot have democracy until some- 
thing is being done about these demands. Had you 
a British Labor Party in Eastern Europe the situa- 
tion would be quite different. No doubt, but you 
haven’t. 

Part of the trouble seems to be that we expect too 
much. Our own political achievement is so great 
that we tend to think of social life not as a continual 
struggle against new problems, but as progress along 
our settled line of advance. We forget the other side 
of our own political achievement—our materialism, 
our spiritual complacency, our imperialism, which 
have made it possible. We can be tolerant because 
we are comfortable; we are comfortable because we 
found in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
that we had a good chance of worrying about food 
and raiment, taking thought for the things of the 
morrow, and we took that chance. Our comfort, and 
therefore our tolerance, our democracy, rest in part 
on such discomforts as slavery for other people. 
This does not affect the fact that our democracy is 
a good thing, but it does suggest that nothing in hu- 
man history is ever simple. How many of Europe’s 
ills may ultimately be due to our example of suc- 
cessful materialism and imperialism in ourselves 
and our imitators (perhaps the first World War?) 
we do not know. But this is the other side of our 
democracy. One advances on one front at the ex- 
pense of retreating on others. 


Our seventeenth-century forefathers were right 
in advancing towards toleration; it was where an 
advance could be made. It would bring other prob- 
lems along later, but they could be dealt with as they 
arose. We are right if we try to advance towards 
social justice—it will bring its problems, but it is 
the advance that is open to us now. 


No doubt, it would be lightheaded to assume that 
the U.S.S.R. and its satellites will advance towards 
tolerance as conditions improve. But the case could 
be argued that the U.S.A. is trying to make the 
emergence of settled and tolerant conditions even 
more unlikely. Certain ideas at certain epochs are 
more creative than others, not because they are bet- 
ter than others or more important as ideas, but be- 
cause people are determined to see them expressed. 
In trying to keep the world safe for capitalism the 
U.S.A., with our backing, is in fact opposing our 
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more creative ideas. People (at any rate until they 
experience it) are at the moment prepared to put up 
with tyranny, because they know and hate the free- 
dom to be poorer than others. “Down with tyranny” 
is a creative idea when there is religious persecution 
—there are ordinary people to whom it matters, not 
only saints and heroes. It is not a creative idea now. 
No one will be moved to sincere loyalty by it who is 
preoccupied by “down with unfair distribution of 
wealth.” If the U.S.A. were to succeed in Europe it 
could only be in imposing regimes which go against 
the people’s contemporary sense of justice. Any 
contemporary sense of justice is partial and will lead 
to trouble in the future, but health is to be found in 
satisfying, within limits, each partial demand as it 
arises. On this argument, then, there is in fact more 
conflict between our principles and our own actions 
than between our principles and Russian actions, 


because the Russians do mean to solve the problems 
(e.g. nationalism and poverty in Yugoslavia) which 
must at the moment be solved. We should continu- 
ally press the Russians to use a more excellent way 
in going about it, but do let us see what is going on. 

The conflict between Christianity and Commu- 
nism is partly spiritual. We have said nothing of 
that here. The rest of the conflict with Communism 
is more a matter of getting in first. If the popular de- 
mand for social justice is allowed to go unanswered, 
or if indeed it is not put at the top of any list of pri- 
orities, then the way lies open for a party of proved 
efficiency and devotion to step in and meet the need. 
Denunciation of Communism is not a luxury which 
can be safely indulged in much longer. For those 
who want to save the world from the spiritual evils 
of Communism, the only way open is wholehearted 
committal to the cause of social justice. 


The Greek Problem 


ROFESSOR RALPH HARLOW, of Smith 

College, was asked by Christianity and Crisis to 
make a statement concerning the Greek problem. He 
has recently returned from a year’s residence in 
Greece under the auspices of the American Board 
ot Foreign Missions. His statement follows: 

Two things stand out in my own thinking in the 
present grave crisis in Greece: First, the necessity of 
avoiding any step which might involve the world in 
another war ; and second, saving, if possible, Greece 
from Communism and thus ending all hope of demo- 
cratic government or ways of life in the Balkans. 

A war between Russia and the United States, 
which would drag in the other nations of the world, 
is too catastrophic in its possibilities and results to 
contemplate with sane minds. It would mean the 
end of all hope for centuries of that One World of 
which men have dreamed in these recent years, since 
the Nazi and Fascist threat was smashed in the ruins 
of Europe’s civilization. If religion and ethics, 
brains and science, economics and culture cannot 
save us now from so dire a fate, destruction will be 
our destiny, as the scientists who worked on the 
atomic bomb have so trenchantly pointed out to us. 

But the saving of democracy in Greece will not 
be an easy task. Just recently I had a conference in 
New York with a leading Greek merchant, a man 
who was there to buy ships for Greece. Of the five 
hundred ships in the Greek merchant marine before 
1940, over four hundred and fifty have been sunk 
or taken from that little country, so very dependent 
upon her merchant fleet for survival. Yet my Greek 
friend said to me, “I regret to report that we are 
having the gravest difficulty in purchasing ships. It 
seems to us that America does not want Greece to 
have the ships, for fear of competition in the 
Mediterranean area. We are having the same trouble 


in England.” A few days later I read in a leading 
New York paper a statement by one of our out- 
standing shippers that rather than let any European 
country buy a ship, which might offer competition 
to American trade, he would see all the ships, now 
tied up and useless, sunk in the ocean. 

This type of psychology will not only spell ruin for 
Greece but for all the world. We shall have no 
prosperity for ourselves or our children that does 
not bring better life to all men everywhere. Surely 
we must have learned something from the depres- 
sion years, or haven’t we? 

The surest way to stop Communism in Greece is 
to help restore her economic life; to give hope to her 
people, especially her youth, to undergird the people 
of that poverty ridden and stricken country with 
hope, hope of work, some security for their homes 
and children, intellectual revival and spiritual re- 
birth. These will not come to fruition in a selfish 
world, where we think in terms only of our own en- 
richment. 

I would like to see the United States urge the 
United Nations to take on responsibility for the 
political and military security of Greece from all 
aggression. I would urge our country to challenge 
Russia to accept this way for her own peace and 
security and for the peace and security of all. 

Exceedingly important is the matter of who will 
represent us in Greece. I saw this in connection with 
U.N.R.R.A. The men and women who will be 
asked to help restore Greece, sent out by our gov- 
ernment, must be people with vision, with human 
sympathy, and with a desire to know and understand 
the Greek people, to help them, to be their friends, 
to make sacrifices on their behalf. Selfish and 
scornful ambition will seriously mar any good we 
may seek to accomplish among the Greeks. 





Editorial Correspondence 
Amsterdam, Holland, March 12. 


During my visit just completed to the universities 
of Holland, I probably talked too much and listened 
too little to be entitled to any opinions about Hol- 
land. I spoke in the four Dutch universities, to the 
ministers of Utrecht, Amsterdam, Rotterdam and 
The Hague, beside other business men’s and labor 
meetings. Yet impressions are left upon the visitor. 

The religious life of Holland runs in deeper chan- 
nels than our own and the channels are as narrowly 
and sharply defined as a Dutch canal. The ministers 
of Holland are more theologically minded than we 
and undoubtedly more deeply rooted in Scripture 
and in the traditions of the Reformation. On the 
other hand their sermons may not be as relevant 
as our own. One layman, at least, complained to me 
that the ministers “speak a special kind of holy 
language” which seems unrelated to the problems 
which ordinary men face. But I think I have heard 
that criticism in other nations, including our own. 
Sharply defined theological positions tend to make 
for divisiveness. In my very first meeting with the 
student movement members of Leyden University, 
I was proudly informed that it was a joint meeting 
of the “orthodox” and the “liberal” student organi- 
zations. I discovered that the differences between 
them was hardly as great as those comprehended in 
almost any Christian organization of America. 

It would be very wrong to leave the impression, 
however, that Dutch religious life is merely tradi- 
tional. There are deep reservoirs of spiritual power 
in it and some new creative impulses. One of them 
is a “Church and World” movement seeking to re- 
late the message of Christ more directly to the life 
of the people in all avenues of work. Its school at 
Driebergen, only founded since the war, has 75 
young men and women in training to become lay 
evangelists, social workers, youth leaders, etc. 


Coming from Scotland, where the church liturgy 
is free but well formed and beautiful, one is im- 
pressed by the austerity, not to say bareness, of the 
worship of the Dutch church. It is even less formed 
than our own; and one is reminded that it springs 
from the same traditions which produced the archi- 
tecture and the service of our New England meeting 
house. The service is of course frequently held in a 
church, the beautiful architecture of which was in- 
spired by the Middle Ages, and one cannot help but 
feel that it does not make full use of the beauty of 
those magnificent churches. A church which can 
maintain the vitality of the religious life by pure in- 
struction and with so little to express the whole range 
of Christian faith and hope in prayer, or at least in 
worship forms which embody the whole range of 
the Christian life, must have hidden resources not 
apparent to the casual visitor. Perhaps it is the ser- 


mon, which is very eloquent I am told. The only one 
I heard certainly was. 

The Calvinism of Holland embodies a Puritan 
legalism and moralism of about the state of consis- 
tency of our own Puritanism in the middle of the 
last century. Just now the Synod of the Dutch 
church has forbidden the remarriage of divorced per- 
sons absolutely, in the precise year in which the 
Episcopal Church in America has extricated itself 
from the full rigor of that prohibition by wise and 
just rules, allowing for the remarriage, particularly 
of indubitably innocent parties to a divorce. Such 
legalism always makes for sharply defined political, 
as well as moral positions. The relation between 
Christian idealism and conservative political opinion 
is therefore more intimate, because organizationally 
expressed, than in our own country. 


I found myself in debate with this legalism in 
every conference with ministers and reminded them 
that much of it seemed unaware of St. Paul’s stric- 
tures against it: “Stand fast therefore in the liberty 
with which Christ has made you free.” A minority 
of the ministers supported these criticisms with 
obvious approval; but I must report that even the 
responses of the unconvinced were generous. 


A word ought to be said about the relation of 
Holland to the international situation. One notices 
everywhere how conscious the people are that the 
future depends upon America. American power is 
fully recognized and I think there is hint of ap- 
prehension about Britain’s economic weakness. Hol- 
land is of course typical of western Europe and ex- 
presses its concern about a possible Communist 
domination of the continent. It is at the same time 
not certain, as no one in Europe seems to be, whether 
we intend to keep our power in Europe or whether 
we will express it consistently enough to prevent 
further economic decay in the West. This concern 
tends also to mitigate the inevitable hatred of Ger- 
many and to create a desire for the economic re- 
organization of the vanquished nation, lest the whole 
of Europe fall into decay. 

President Truman’s Texas speech on free enter- 
prise was delivered during my visit here and 
prompted the raising of eyebrows even among con- 
servative classes. It seems to be an almost universal 
conviction in Europe, quite beyond party lines, that 
the completeness of the American devotion to free 


enterprise doctrines is a hazard to the reorganization |, 


of an impoverished and war torn continent, the 
economy of which will require more management 
than Americans seem to realize. America is, in 


other words, a rich and powerful uncle, for whose 
past services one is deeply grateful. But one wishes 
that the uncle could, in his opulence, understand a 
little more how poor people have to live and what 
rules they have to adopt to share their meager re- 
(R.N.) 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


College of Wooster Confers Degree 
On Japanese Church Leader 


The Rev. Mrs. Tamaki Uemura, Japanese Christian 
leader and first Japanese civilian to visit the United 
States since the war, was recently given an honorary 
degree in an impressive chapel service at the College of 
Wooster in Wooster, Ohio. After the faculty had 
unanimously approved the conferring of the degree, the 
college president asked the opinion of a respresentative 
group of student war veterans. All of these men had 
seen action in the Pacific area and it is an encouraging 
fact that they also unanimously concurred in the faculty 
decision. Finally, the action was endorsed by the Trus- 
tees of the college, and the degree was conferred at a 
chapel service in which Mrs. Uemura was the speaker. 

The object of this gesture of friendship and apprecia- 
tion on the part of an American group is one of the most 
influe.tial leaders of Japanese Christianity. A graduate 
of Wellesley in this country, she took her theological 
degree at the University of Edinburg. She is chairman 
of the Women’s Department of the Church of Christ in 
Japan, president of the Japanese Y.W.C.A., and vice- 
president of the World Y.W.C.A. She has been traveling 
on a speaking tour in the United States at the invitation 
of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 


Debate on Lateran Pacts 
Reaches Critical Stage 


Debate in the Italian Constituent Assembly on the 
question of including the Lateran Pacts in the new con- 
stitution has reached a critical stage, with coalition lead- 
ers holding frequent consultations to avoid a split on 
the issue. The Lateran Pacts govern relations between 
the Vatican and the Italian state. 

As the situation stands, opinion seems equally divided 
on the matter of incorporating the pacts in the constitu- 
tion, and a vote at this time would bring a stalemate on 


what is regarded as the most vital but controversial 
question so far submitted to the Assembly. 


Umberto Terrachini, president of the Assembly, has 
been conferring with leaders of the various political 
parties in an effort to secure a compromise that will 
ensure a majority decision. 


At the same time, Palmiro Togliatti, Communist 
Party leader, has announced that his party will agree 
to inclusion of the Lateran Pacts on condition that his 
proposal to revise articles of the Vatican-Italy con- 
cordat which “clash” with other articles of the new con- 
stitution be accepted. 


Latest discussions on the pacts brought an assertion 
by Socialist deputy Carlo Ruggiero that the constitution 
should provide equality of all religious groups before 
the law, with the Roman Catholic Church occupying 
the position of primus inter pares (first among equals). 

Action Party leader Piero Calamandrei sharply as- 
sailed the proposal to include the Lateran Pacts in the 
constitution, declaring that to do so would be “a juridi- 
cal, historical and political error.’ He was supported 


by Socialist leader Pietro Nenni, who said his party will 
vote against inclusion. 

Speaking on behalf of the Christian Democratic Party, 
Umberto Tupini, denied there is any contradiction be- 
tween the pacts and the constitution and said inclusion 
of the pacts is a “necessity.” (RNS) 


Provisional Committee of 
World Council to Meet in U. S. 


Thirty-six top-ranking Protestant and Orthodox 
church leaders, representing 14 nations, will gather at 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa., April 22, to attend a four-day 
meeting of the provisional committee of the World 
Council of Churches, Miss Eleanor Kent Browne, as- 
sociate secretary of the Council’s American committee, 
announced. The World Council has a membership of 91 
church bodies in 32 countries. 

Believed to be the most representative assembly of 
non-Roman church dignitaries ever convened in this 
country, the meeting will bring together religious lead- 
ers from Europe, Asia, North America, and Latin 
America. 


Foreign visitors will include the Most Rev. George 
Bell, Bishop of Chichester, England; Archbishop Streno- 
polous Germanos, official representative of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church, Metropolitan of Thyrateira, and vice- 
chairman of the World Council of Churches; the Rt. 
Rev. Gustaf E. Aulen, Bishop of Sweden; Dr. J. 
Hutchison Cockburn, director of the department of re- 
construction and inter-church aid of the World Council 
and former moderator of the Church of Scotland; Dr. 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, president of the World Student 
Christian Federation and General Secretary of the 
World Council; Prof. Georges Florovsky of Paris, rep- 
resenting the Russian Orthodox Church in Exile; Dr. 
Marc Boegner, president of the French Evangelical 
Church and chairman of the Advisory Committee of the 
World Council; Dr. Alphonse Koechlin, president of 
the Swiss Protestant Federation; and Dr. Michio 
Kozaki, moderator of the United Church of Christ in 
Japan. 

Pastor Martin Niemoeller, vice president of the Ger- 
man Evangelical Church, who recently concluded an 
American lecture tour, will also be among the delegates. 


North American church leaders scheduled to attend 
the Buck Hill Falls meeting include Charles P. Taft, 
president of the Federal Council of Churches; Dr. John 
R. Mott, Nobel peace prize winner and a vice-chairman 
of the World Council; Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, gen- 
eral secretary of the Federal Council of Churches; 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, bishop of the New York 
area of the Methodist Church and former president of 
the Federal Council of Churches; Dr. John A. Mackay, 
president of Princeton Theological Seminary; Dr. 
Henry Smith Leiper, American secretary of the World 
Council; Dr. Douglas Horton, executive of the Con- 
gregational Christian Church and chairman of the 
Council’s American committee; and Dr. Henry P. Van 
Dusen, president of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. 
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Protestant Appointed Hungarian 
Minister of Religion 


Julius Ortutay, 37-year-old Protestant professor of 
theology in Budapest University, has been appointed 
Minister of Religion and Education, to succeed Desider 
Kereszthury, who resigned last October. 

Ortutay, who is also president of the official Hun- 
garian radio station, belongs to the left-wing section of 
the Small Landholders’ Party, and is known as an ardent 
supporter of optional religious education in state schools. 
News of his nomination was received cooly in conserva- 
tive Protestant and Roman Catholic Church circles 
which favor retaining the old system of compulsory 
religious training. 

interviewed after his appointment, Ortutay declared 
he favors readjustment of church-state relations “in 
harmony with the democratic constitution introduced in 
Hungary after the end of the war.” 

Kereszthury, a Roman Catholic, resigned following 
protests by leftist party leaders that he had shown a 
“submissive attitude” toward Joseph Cardinal Mindszen- 
thy, Primate of Hungary. It was charged in some quar- 
ters that appointment of a Protestant to succeed him was 
contrary to assurances given by coalition leaders that 
the post would go to a Catholic, in deference to the 
Catholic majority in Hungary. (RNS) 
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Churches Get Appeal 
For Aid to Refugees 


The condition of refugees and displaced persons in 
Europe “will rapidly deteriorate” unless the Christian 
churches come to their aid, Dr. Adolf Freudenberg, 
secretary of the Ecumenical Refugee Commission of the 
World Council of Churches, warned delegates at the 
All-European Conference of Church Reconstruction 
Secretaries at Chexbres on Lake Geneva. 

“Member churches of the World Council of Churches,” 
he declared, “have special responsibilities for some seven 
million Protestants and Eastern Orthodox among these 
groups, and must strive to assure their treatment in 
conformity with Christian principles.” 

Dr. Freudenberg sharply criticized the handling of 
uprooted populations on the basis of big general cate- 
gories under which the individual “automatically loses 
the right to existence.” 

“The constitution of the International Refugee Or- 
ganization,” he charged, “is a virtual revival of the 
Nuremberg laws, since it excludes from aid those ‘of 
German ethnic origin.’ Such a mechanical procedure is 
not in accord with Christian principles and the churches 
must seek to end the injustice of permanently categoriz- 
ing individuals.” 

Dr. Freudenberg also attacked the methods of Allied 
occupation authorities in screening out alleged Nazi col- 
laborationists from the Baltic areas. 

While agreeing that war criminals must be punished, 
he said the present screening procedure is “a challenge 
to the Christian conscience.” (RNS) 


Sees Church Cooperation 
At Record Level 


Churches are more willing to cooperate with each 
other today than at any time since the Reformation, a 
high official of the World Council of Churches, at 
Geneva, declared. 

Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary, said it is 
“nothing short of a miracle” that a hundred Christian 
Churches are now working closely together in world 
reconstruction. He addressed the opening session of a 
five-day All-European Conference of Church Recon- 
struction Secretaries, attended by 50 delegates from 15 
countries. 

“When the war divided the churches,” he said, “it 
could have been expected that the church cooperation 
thermometer would fall, but the churches realized they 
had to get together. Before the war, the inter-denomi- 
national movement was largely one of thought and dis- 
cussion, but now it has also become one of service and 
action. 

“This collaboration in religious reconstruction is 
greater than the world has ever seen or could have ex- 
pected to see from the churches.” (RNS) 
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